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Volume X, Number 35 


Book Review Number 


lt is our purpose hereafter to publish book numbers more frequently and to review important titles as soon after 
their appearance as possible. In this issue, due to an accumulation of books, some titles appear that are not recent and 
the limitations of space have in some instances enforced brevity at the expense of adequacy—Tue Eniror. 


LIBERTY IN THE MODERN STATE. By Harotp 
a. ssams, New York, Harper and Brothers, 1930. 
$3.00. 


Mr. Laski’s earlier books on political science and his 
many brilliant lectures have given him a wide reputation 
as a scholar and as a Labor Party intellectual. The pres- 
ent volume is a wholly popular presentation of his views 
on the problem of liberty in its most familiar and concrete 
aspects—freedom of speech and assembly, the right to 
strike, religious toleration, and the like. Mr. Laski's 
position may be described as liberal in the philosophical 
sense of the term. “Our business,” he says, “is to secure 
such a balance between the liberty we need and the au- 
thority that is essential as to leave the average man with 
the clear sense that he has elbow-room for the continu- 
ous expression of his personality.” But the “liberty we 
need” is enough to leave us without a “sense of frustra- 
tion” in realms we “deem significant.” Mr. Laski clings 
to the term “equality,” in the sense of “‘an insistence that 
there is no difference inherent in nature between the 
claims of men to happiness.” 

The contract theory of the state as developed by Rous- 
seau and supported by Ilegel’s doctrine of freedom at- 
tained through obedience to absolute sovereignty, Mr. 
Laski thinks, “contradicts all the major facts of experi- 
ence.’ There is no “common will in society,” and free- 
dom exists only “where a man knows that the decisions 
made by the ultimate authority do not invade his per- 
sonality.” 

The state, Mr. Laski thinks, never interferes in eccle- 
siastical matters without disastrous results. Also, the 
individual is entitled to act in accord with his conscience 
in public affairs. “I agree that, for most of us, conscience 
is a poor guide. . . . But perverse, foolish, ignorant, it 
is the only guide we have. Perverse, foolish, ignorant, 
it is at least ours; and our freedom comes from acting 
upon its demands.” 

On freedom of speech Mr. Laski takes the liberal posi- 
tion enunciated by Mr. Justice Holmes recognizing that 
the state “has the right to protection against the kind of 
public utterance which is bound to result in disorder.” 
But government has no right “to assume that disorder is 
Imminent: the proof must be offered to an independent 
authority.” 


On the issue of church and state Mr. Laski says: “Un- 
less state and church pursue an independent path, liberty 
is sacrificed ; for either fusion or partnership will, in fact, 
involve a conflict for supremacy.” Pie fj. 


AMERICA’S WAY OUT. By Norman Tuomas. 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 1931. $2.50. 


In this volume Mr. Thomas states his program for so- 
cial reconstruction. Much of it the public has been fa- 
miliar with since Mr. Thomas became an important po- 
litical figure a few years ago. He is, like Mr. Laski, 
essentially a liberal: the principle of liberty transcends 
all questions of social and economic arrangements. He 
believes that while democracy has suffered much from 
“the extravagant hopes and claims of its friends’ and 
while it is “no mystic savior of a fallible race of men” 
it nevertheless expresses at its best “the noblest political 
ideal men have yet formed.” 

Communism wins from Mr. Thomas fair words for the 
courage and devotion shown by its followers in union 
organization, but its philosophy is repugnant to him. Yet 
he warns those who accept war as inevitable that if it 
is, “the best we can hope is communist salvation out of 
the catastrophe.” 

Mr. Thomas’s socialism is “not a completely fixed and 
rigid scheme even of economic relations.”” He is an evo- 
lutionist and an experimentalist. He is not given to 
sentimental idealism and does not find that love is “the 
greatest force in the world.” This is not to say that 
hate is such a force but the man who so regards it is 
not today effectually answered in ethical terms. To an- 
swer him, “the appeal to good will, to the common inter- 
est of the great masses, to the well-being of posterity 
must be more realistic, more impatient of injustice, more 
capable of temporary sacrifice for an ultimate good, more 
resourceful in putting power behind good will than any 
such appeal has yet been. The philosophy of a success- 
ful socialism must find a way to use the appeal to the 
potential power of the organized might of masses here- 
tofore exploited both as workers and as consumers and 
to add to it an appeal to good will, without which no phil- 
osophy of impersonal forces, no hate of a master class, 
and no organization for the transfer of power can estab- 
lish the fellowship of free men which is our a 
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THE PROBLEM OF UNEMPLOYMENT. By Pau 
H. Dovuctas and Aaron Director. New York, Mac- 
millan Company, 1931. $3.50. 

UNEMPLOYMENT: A DISCUSSION OUTLINE. 
Prepared by Harrison S. Ettiotr, ErpmMan Harris, 
NELLIE M. Day, and James Myers. New York, Asso- 
ciation Press, 1931. 35 cents. 

RATIONALIZATION AND UNEMPLOYMENT. 
By J. A. Hopson. New York, Macmillan Company, 
1930. $1.75. 

UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFITS IN THE UNITED 
STATES. By Bryce M. Stewart. New York, In- 
dustrial Relations Counselors, Inc., 1930. $7.50. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE IN GREAT 
BRITAIN. By Mary B. Gitson. New York, Indus- 


trial Relations Counselors, Inc., 1931. $5.00. 
UNEMPLOYMENT AND ITS REMEDIES. By 


Harry W. Latprer. New York, League for Indus- 
trial Democracy, 1931. 15 cents. 


Interest in the problem of unemployment led a group 
of business men in Philadelphia and New York to request 
Swarthmore College to undertake a comprehensive and 
continuing study of the subject including measures for 
the regularization of industry. The report by Dr. Doug- 
las and Mr. Director, although it is regarded as an out- 
line for a program of further research, is an important 
contribution to the study of the unemployment problem. 

As President Aydelotte points out, “the failure of our 
industrial organization to function smoothly, the fact that 
men must starve because they have produced too much 
food, or go naked because they have produced too many 
clothes, or sleep in the parks because they have built too 
many houses” indicates that unemployment is an indus- 
trial disease, a failure to cope with which “is fraught with 
the gravest consequences to the security and well-being 
of all industrial states.” 


The volume deals with the extent and costs of unem- 
ployment, seasonal, technological and cyclical unemploy- 
ment, the placement of labor, and unemployment insur- 
ance. It makes obvious the fact that the United States 
could at least establish public employment exchanges to 
coordinate the demand and supply of labor and provide 
unemployment insurance for those who are unfortunate 
enough to be denied the opportunity to earn a living. 


Unemployment is an outline for groups in churches, 
Christian Associations, colleges, societies and clubs seek- 
ing information and desiring to assist in unemployment 
relief. The various sections are suited to the needs of 
different types of groups. The topics and questions di- 
rect the inquirer to the fundamentals of the problem. A 
section on facts and opinion illustrates the many causes 
of unemployment and indicates the remedies which ex- 
perience has shown to be effective. There is a well se- 
lected bibliography, including pamphlets and _ periodicals. 


Mr. Hobson supports the thesis that the great increase 
in facilities for producing goods creates a dilemma which 
modern industrial nations can solve only by distributing 
a larger proportion of the value of the product among 
wage earners and small salaried workers. Raising the 
standard of life of the community is the only remedy for 
the failure of markets to expand so that the increased vol- 
ume of goods can be absorbed. Furthermore, coordina- 
tion of production and consumption is the only solution 
of the problem of unemployment. Increased productive 
equipment and work for everybody makes possible not 
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only a higher standard of living but increased leisure, 
Since “the world is in effect a single economic system and 
the improved or impaired productivity and consumption 
of every part affects every other part,” the system will 
have “to be brought under a social control which must 
in the long run be international. . . . How far and how 
fast this conception of the part to be played by the eco. 
nomic system in a world-civilization is realizable consti- 
tutes the most challenging problem of our age.” 


Mr. Stewart’s volume is the first of a series which will 
deal with unemployment benefits in the United States and 
in European countries. Only a few trade unions and in- 
dustrial firms have provided unemployment benefits in the 
United States. In six industries some employers have 
joined with trade unions in establishing such funds. The 
total number of workers covered by trade unions, by 
industrial establishment funds and by joint agreements 
is only a fraction of one per cent of the gainfully em- 
ployed in the United States. Investigators and employ- 
ers who have experimented with unemployment benefit 
plans are convinced that a wide coverage can be obtained 
only through compulsory unemployment insurance es- 
tablished by the government. The author analyzes and 
discusses the development of the various types of plan 
and experiences with each. A section of the book is de- 
voted to proposed legislation in the United States and to 
reports of governmental commissions on compulsory un- 
employment insurance. 


Unemployment Insurance in Great Britain is the sec- 
ond of the series mentioned above. It presents a history 
of Great Britain’s unemployment insurance system and 
discusses the circumstances that necessitated changes in 
the law. It explains the various provisions of the law 
and analyzes the problems of administration. It is the 
most comprehensive treatment of the subject that has ap- 
peared up to this time, and will be very helpful to those 
who are interested in devising plans for unemployment 
insurance in the United States. 


Careful distinction is made between the insurance fea- 
tures of the British law and the measures taken to extend 
relief to those who were unable to qualify for benefits. 
It is only to these relief measures that the term “dole” 
can be strictly applied. The author concludes that the 
“unfavorable history of the British unemployment insut- 
ance since the war and its present patchwork condition 
have caused very little loss of faith in the principle of 
insurance against unemployment.” If the system had not 
been in operation during one of the most trying periods 
of the nation’s history the standard of living of many of 
the wage workers would have been lowered to a point 
which would have greatly increased the nation’s prob- 
lems. “In 1924 the leading body of employers approved 
‘making provision for the able and willing worker against 
what is a normal risk of industrial life to him, just as 
lack of orders and remuneration is a normal risk to the 
employer.’ There does not seem to have been any serious 
reconsideration of this position.” 


Unemployment and Its Remedies is a discussion in 
pamphlet form of the extent of the different types of 
unemployment, together with such remedies as the public 
employment exchanges, public works, unemployment in- 
surance in Europe and America. It concludes with a con- 
sideration of the factors inherent in the profit system 
which make unemployment a recurrent phenomenon and 
urges the need for social planning. AES 
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MEXICO: A STUDY OF TWO AMERICAS. By 
Sruart CHAse, in collaboration with Martan TyYLer. 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 1931. $3.00. 


MEXICAN MAZE. By Carterton Beats. Philadelphia, 
J. B. Lippincott Company, 1931. $3.00. 


Mr. Chase spent five months in Mexico and has pro- 
duced a remarkably vivid picture of the outstanding as- 
pects of the culture of Mexico as contrasted with that of 
the United States. Although he traveled extensively, he 
drew much of the material for his detailed descriptions 
of a handicraft civilization from Robert Redfield’s an- 
thropological study Tepostlan, A Mexican Village (Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1930). This is acknowledged 
ina note in the selected bibliography (p. 329) but not in 
the foreword. Mr. Redfieid’s account of the “machine- 
less” village of Tepoztlan is contrasted with the Middle- 
town of the Lynds (reviewed in this Service for May 11, 
1929). Much comment has been aroused by Mr. Chase’s 
incisive and critical treatment of the culture of the ma- 
chine age, when viewed against the background of the 
ancient Mexican village. To this reviewer the treatment 
appears, on the whole, well balanced. Mr. Chase does 
not glorify the primitive community, as some publicity 
about the book has indicated. He shows the many limita- 
tions under which it functions, as well as its social advan- 
tages, and points out the need for more machinery to re- 
lieve the home-maker of the long hours of daily labor 
ingrinding corn. He describes the food, housing, recre- 
ation and clothing of the machineless men, the absence 
of unemployment, and ways of life which large groups of 
the people of the world find satisfying. 

On the whole the work is to be commended and it may 
ell be read by those who want a lively introduction to 
things Mexican. However, it bears the marks of hurry, 
and its author rushed into areas of subject matter which 
tither the layman or the more careful scholar would or- 
dinarily avoid. He even attempts a one-chapter summary 
of the history of Mexico, one of the most controversial 
topics imaginable. 


Carleton Beals is a journalist who knows Mexico from 
lng residence and travel. His latest book records his 
disappointment and disillusionment, as well as his appre- 
dation of the color, warmth, beauty and contrast which 
make the “Mexican maze.” He has lately said that the 
Mexican Revolution is dead; that among its principal 
failures were the lack of recognition that Mexico is an 
grarian country, and that the agrarian question was not 
atisfactorily settled; that extreme militarism was never 
tirbed ; that dictatorship by groups of ruthless men con- 
tinues, 


The Mexican Maze is a travel narrative into which is 
woven much about the history, the struggles, the racial 
tomposition, the politics and government of the country. 
ndianism is interestingly portrayed. The life and culture 
of both the city and the country are given adequate at- 
tntion. The book is a colorful interpretation which has 
‘toused much controversy, among both Mexicans and 
students of Mexico in the United States. B. ¥. L. 


HE SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC VIEWS OF MR. 
JUSTICE BRANDEIS. Collected, with Introductory 
Notes, by Atrrep Lier. New York, The Vanguard 
Press, 1930. $4.50. 

In his introduction Dr. Charles A. Beard points out 
hat “it is difficult at this distance to imagine the bitter- 
iss of the battle that raged over the nomination of Mr. 
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Brandeis to the Supreme Court” in 1916. “A vast array 
of respectable citizens attacked it from every angle” in- 
cluding seven former presidents of the American Bar 
Association, and “a delegation representing Boston emi- 
nence appeared before the Senate committee to assail his 
public and private life.” 

President Wilson in a letter to the chairman of the 
judiciary committee said that investigation of the charges 
“threw a great deal more light on the character and mo- 
tives of those with whom they originated than upon the 
qualifications of Mr. Brandeis.” His justification of the 
appointment reflects his theory of the judiciary. Char- 
acterizing Mr. Brandeis, he said: “I cannot speak too 
highly of his impartial, impersonal, orderly, and construc- 
tive mind, his rare analytical powers, his deep human 
sympathy, his profound acquaintance with the historical 
roots of our institutions and insight into their spirit, or of 
the many evidences he has given of being imbued, to the 
very heart, with our American ideals of justice and equal- 
ity of opportunity ; of his knowledge of modern economic 
conditions and the way they bear upon the masses of the 
people, or of his genius in getting persons to unite in 
common and harmonious action and look with frank 
and kindly eyes into each other’s minds, who had before 
been heated antagonists.” The nomination was confirmed 
by an almost strictly partisan vote and in Dr. Beard’s 
opinion “the outcome may be principally attributed to 
the resolute stand of President Wilson.” 

The volume states the views of Justice Brandeis, ex- 
pressed not only in court decisions but in other docu- 
ments formulated before he became a member of the Su- 
preme Court. It covers topics pertaining to labor prob- 
lems, the regulation of business, public utility economics, 
guarantees of freedom, prohibition, taxation, the relations 
of the states and the nation. The Oregon brief on the 
regulation of hours of work for women is included, as 
well as a plan to permit savings banks to issue life insur- 
ance policies, which was incorporated in a statute by 
Massachusetts in 1908, and various addresses and articles 
on aspects of industrial democracy and scientific manage- 
ment. 

His ideals of a society devoted to the increase of social 
justice and welfare are presented in terms which mark 
Mr. Justice Brandeis as a man who “seeks to draw his 
jurisprudence out of the realities of life—its work, its 
economy and its social arrangements.” His thinking is 
characterized by “a minimum of legal legerdemain and a 
maximum of data and logic.” A. E. S. 


CONTEMPORARY SOCIAL MOVEMENTS. By 
Jerome Davis. New York, The Century Company, 
1930. $5.00. 

This volume of nearly 900 pages is, in the main, a 
source book for the study of politico-economic movements 
in Europe and America. The author has, however, added 
a considerable amount of text, summarizing and inter- 
preting the movements reviewed. The nature of the book. 
of course, precludes a “review” in the ordinary sense. 
The views presented are incidental to the amassing of 
material for graduate students of sociology. The move- 
ments treated are, in this order, utopias, socialism, com- 
munism, fascism, the cooperative movement, the British 
labor movement and the peace movement. Extensive bib- 
liographies are appended to each section. The book rep- 
resents a prodigious amount of labor. 

The volume is one of the Century Social Science Se- 
ries, edited by Professor E. A. Ross. F. Ej. 
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METHODS AND STATUS OF SCIENTIFIC RE- 
SEARCH With Particular Application to the Social 


Sciences. By WALTER Eart Spaur and RINEHART 
Joun Swenson. New York, Harper and Brothers, 
1930. $4.00. 


This book is a sort of vade mecum for the elementary 
research worker. Beginning with a sketch of the nature 
and requirements of scientific research and scholarship, 
the authors deal successively with the problems of docu- 
mentary research, data gathering, the use of libraries, the 
analysis and interpretation of data, the preparation of 
manuscripts and rules of writing. Then follows an ac- 
count of research work carried on by government agencies 
—federal, state and municipal—and by universities. 
learned societies and private foundations and organi- 
zations. 


Concerning the often discussed question of the relative 
importance of research in “pure” as contrasted with “ap- 
plied” science, the authors quote a statement which they 
regard as expressing a consensus of leading scientists: 
“. , the remarkable thing is that the usefulness of sci- 
ence to human life and civilization is not accomplished 
through any practical aim. It belongs to the secret of 
science that it serves the practical needs of life best in 
working with a purely theoretical view. . . . When a dis- 
covery has been made through the sole unprejudiced de- 
sire to know, it appears that life and humanity profit by it 
in a way that is most unexpected—perhaps epoch-mak- 
ing.” Yet the trained and competent research workers 
giving full time to their work, including the great founda- 
tions and the universities, are estimated to be not more 
than 5,500, while the trained personnel in the field of 
applied science is estimated to be over 30,000. F. E. J. 


THE CHURCH AND INDUSTRY. By Spencer MIL- 
LER, Jr. and JosepH F. FLetcner. New York, Long- 
mans Green and Company, 1930. $2.00. 


The history of the Christian social movement is briefly 
traced as it developed first in England within the Estab- 
lished Church and subsequently in the United States 
within the Protestant Episcopal Church. The latter de- 
velopment is given most attention because the earlier 
movement has already been competently recorded. A 
group of representative industrial parishes in the United 
States were selected for study to discover the extent to 
which the principles of the Christian social movement are 
being exemplified in the parochial life of the Episcopal 
Church. 


The investigators conclude that it is “the undeniable 
moral duty of the church to concern itself with the prob- 
lems of industrial life . . . to draw close to workingmen, 
both individually and through their trade unions, in an 
effort to express more clearly the genuineness of the in- 
terest of the church in the workers as the centre of the 
whole industrial process” and “to draw closer to employ- 
ers and leaders of industry, and to express through them 
as churchmen the application of Christian principles to 
industry.” Furthermore, the importance of research and 
education must be increasingly recognized because of the 
“importance of fact-finding as a basis for church policy.” 
The church study class, the forum and the preparation 
and distribution of pamphlets are all means of developing 
the Christian social movement as a form of adult educa- 
tion devoted to the demonstration of the principle and 
practice of the Christian social ethic. AES 
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SOCIAL INSURANCE. By Grace M. Burnuam. 
New York, International Publishers, 1931. 10 cents. 


A popular treatment in pamphlet form of different 
kinds of social insurance in the United States and certain 
countries in Europe. While written to show the inade- 
quacy of the provision for social insurance in capitalistic 
countries and to point out the comprehensive provision 
made in Russia, the pamphlet contains much valuable 
factual material. The Russian system is summarized as 
follows: “From birth to death, the well-being of the indi- 
vidual in the Soviet Union is the direct concern of the 
state. Prenatal clinics, leave of absence with full pay 
eight weeks before and eight weeks after childbirth, ex- 
perienced physicians and nurses to care for mother and 
child, adequate hospital accommodations for all expec- 
tant mothers, nurseries attached to industrial establish- 
ments where the mother can leave her infant during 
working hours, free medical and hospital care for the 
sick worker or any sick member of his family, rest homes 
for the convalescent, clubs and vacation homes, annual 
vacations with pay, insurance against unemployment, ac- 
cident, sickness, permanent disability, old age, and death 
are parts of this system.” A. B.S. 


HOW TO INTERVIEW. By Watter Van Dyke 
BINGHAM and Bruce Victor Moore. New York, 
Harper & Bros., 1931. $4.00. 


Here is the report of a long and careful study which, 
the reviewer is happy to note, confirms judgments based 
on his own experience and that of his colleagues in this 
Department. In a word, the interview, while a very in- 
accurate and untrustworthy method of getting quantita- 
tive information is a relatively trustworthy and very use- 
ful method of discovering attitudes. ‘Interviewing is an 
art, not an exact science.” As such, it lends itself to a 
variety of uses, some of them extending beyond the range 
of information-gathering, which are described at length 
in this report. The book is indispensable to persons en- 
gaged in social research and very useful for ministers 
and church workers. F. & 3. 


TEN YEARS OF WORLD COOPERATION. By the 
SECRETARIAT OF THE LEAGUE OF Nations. Boston, 
Mass., World Peace Foundation, 1930. $3.50. 

Sir Eric Drummond, general secretary of the League 
of Nations, says in his foreword that this book presents 
‘‘a simple record” of the work done by the League of 
Nations from 1920 to 1930. The different aspects of the 
League’s work—the World Court, economic and finan- 
cial cooperation, the organization of peace and disarma- 
ment, health work, social and humanitarian activities, etc. 
—are discussed each in a single chapter. Each of these 
discussions traces briefly the history of a given activity, 
indicating its “charter” in the Covenant or the condition 
which made the work necessary, the way in which it is 
organized, the specific functions of the section of the 
League responsible for it, the special problems faced by 
the League and the record of work done. A very valu- 
able reference book. 


THE PURITAN MIND. By Herpert W. SCHNEIDER. 
New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1930. $3.00. 
Professor Schneider of Columbia University here 

sketches “the basic themes of Puritanism in America 

against a background of their social habitat” and “the 
effect of events on the lives and deaths of these themes.” 

The guiding philosophy of the early settlers in Massachu- 
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setts was that of “God’s sovereignty and of divine pre- 
destination.” The “Holy Commonwealth,” only a dream 
in England, was to be created in the new country. Pro- 
fessor Schneider comments that the successful establish- 
ment of the Massachusetts colony is proof that that doc- 
trine “may be a more powerful stimulus to extreme effort 
and a more moral force than any doctrine of human free- 
dom.” But the dissension which soon arose in the 
churches and disturbance caused by the appearance of 
other sects indicates that the idea of the Holy Common- 
wealth had lost its popularity among the common people. 

The motives which led even the most pious Puritans to 
emigrate to New England were “many and mixed.” It 
was impossible to keep out non-Puritan settlers, since a 
heavy immigration was necessary. The “genteel church- 
es” gradually gave up “the gospel of election and regen- 
eration” and became “societies of Christians by mutual 
agreement.” Jonathan Edwards tried to maintain the old 
Puritan philosophy but he proved to be “a stumbling- 
block to his contemporaries.” 

Calvinistic piety, according to Professor Schneider, was 
gradually undermined by “the growing spirit of self-reli- 
ance.” The demand for civil liberty resulted in a demand 
for theological liberty, “. . . benevolence itself was de- 
fied.” And this change in theology was “a frank, though 
tardy, recognition of the change in morals.” An “intense 
reaction against Puritanism buried the conservative the- 
ologians beneath a wave of ‘respect for the human soul.’ ”’ 

Benjamin Franklin and Nathaniel Hawthorne are 
called “ungodly Puritans.” Franklin was “the classic 
incarnation of Puritan pioneering,” while Hawthorne 
“translated into empirical truths the essential doctrines 
of Calvinism.” Although the latter seemed to ridicule 
Puritanism, his philosophy was really the Calvinistic gos- 
pel of “the concern of each soul for its own salvation and 
the sense of one’s own worthlessness in the sight of God.” 

I. M. C. 


THE CHRISTIAN’S ALTERNATIVE TO WAR. By 
Leyton Ricuarps. New York, Macmillan Company, 
1929. $1.50. 

The author, a prominent [English pacifist, presents a 
case well worth consideration by thoughtful Christians. 
whether or not they subscribe to the pacifist ideal. The 
institution of war is, according to Dr. Richards, the grav- 
est problem before the world today because of its cost 
in material resources and in spiritual energy. The funda- 
mental Christian objection to war is that “its methods 
and spirit . . . are opposed to the methods and spirit of 
Jesus.” The author recognizes the difficulties in the way 
of renouncing war but he believes that “if Christianity 
must be qualified or jettisoned in favor of war, it is not 
a gospel of redemption but only a second-best.” 

What, then, may the Christian do when war comes? 
A “regimented alternative to soldiering” for the Christian 
cannot be found, for there is no “one specific and definite 
way” for the Christian to oppose war. The “purely neg- 
ative witness” of refusing to fight “focuses attention upon 
the fundamental opposition between the authority of 
Christ and the way of battle, and thereby renders a posi- 
tive service.” Indeed, Dr. Richards believes that “the 
Christian witness . . . is one of the most vital assets for 
peace in a world still organized for war,” for war will be 
really abolished only when it is regarded as “the deadliest 
of all sins.” 

During the World War the church was “the biggest 
single factor in maintaining the war-morale of the na- 
tion.” If the church would refuse “to be used in any 
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way by the war machine . . . she would go far to para- 
lyze the hand of war.” If real peace is to be attained, 
Dr. Richards believes, Christians must be ready to “stand 
for a qualified national sovereignty, to subordinate patri- 
otic pride to human welfare, to renounce the status of 
a ‘great power,’ to suffer injustice and ignominy and dam- 
age to the national interests” rather than take part in 
war. The missionary spirit can accomplish much in the 
cause of world peace. War, Dr. Richards concludes, con- 
tinues “just because the church is hesitant and uncertain.” 


LMC 


THE ETHICAL PROBLEMS OF MODERN FI- 
NANCE. New York, The Ronald Press Company, 
1930. $2.00. 

Lectures delivered in 1929 on the William A. Vawter 
Foundation on Business Ethics of the School of Com- 
merce, Northwestern University. The lectures were given 
by persons of wide experience, who tell of recent develop- 
ments in the growth of ethical standards in the world of 
finance. The statements made are balanced and cautious; 
no venturesome policies are espoused. For study of the 
trends toward the professionalization of business manage- 
ment it will be found a good resource. Bs be 


PIATILETKA: RUSSIA’S 5-YEAR PLAN. By 
MicHaeL FarsMan. New York, New Republic, Inc., 
1931. $1.00. 


A comprehensive survey of the emergence of Russia’s 
Five-Year Plan. The various aspects of the plan and 
its results are discussed. No attempt is made to exagger- 
ate accomplishments; failures are frankly stated; and 
critical analysis is made of the problems involved. Al- 
though the treatment is guarded, the significant impres- 
sion left with the reader is that if Russia succeeds in 
working out only a part of her plan she will have given 
the world a striking demonstration of the importance of 
economic planning which can hardly be ignored, except at 
a loss, by other nations. A. E.S. 


A PERSONNEL PROGRAM FOR THE FEDERAL 
CIVIL SERVICE. By Herman FetpmMan. Wash- 
ington, D. C., United States Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1931. 30 cents. 

A report made to the Personnel Classification Board 
to which the author was appointed economic adviser 
in 1928 in connection with a field survey authorized by 
the Welch Act. It deals with the selection of employes, 
their training and development, the principles of proper 
remuneration, the improvement of supervisors, and vari- 
ous other means by which loyalty, efficient work, and har- 
monious relationships may be promoted by the govern- 
ment. Because of its constructive treatment of important 
aspects of a modern personnel program, the volume 
should prove interesting not only to government bodies 
and large institutions, but to business concerns generally. 


STATE INCOME TAXES. By Tue Natrionat In- 
DUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boirp. New York, 1930, 2 
vols. $2.50. 

The fact that 20 states now have income taxes, 5 of 
which went into effect in 1929 and that the movement is 
spreading, led the National Industrial Conference Board 
to survey the results of this form of taxation. Volume 
I deals with the circumstances attending the enactment 
of income tax laws in the different states; Volume IT 
states and compares the provisions of the laws. A. E. S. 
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THE AMERICAN LABOR YEAR BOOK. By the 
Lazpor RESEARCH DEPARTMENT OF THE RAND SCHOOL 
oF Sociat Science. New York, Rand School Press, 
1931. $3.00. 

The American Labor Year Book for 1931 deals es- 
pecially with industrial and social conditions during 
the present business depression. It contains a section 
on trade union organization since 1926, and includes chap- 
ters on foreign labor legislation, court decisions affecting 
labor, civil liberties, cooperation and international rela- 
tions of labor, contributed by experts in these fields. 

A. 


PSYCHIATRY IN INDUSTRY. By V. V. AnpErson. 
New York, Harper and Brothers, 1929. $4.00. 


The possibilities of the use of psychiatry in industry 
are thoroughly demonstrated in this volume. The con- 
sideration of physical, mental, and social factors affect- 
ing the fitness of employes vastly improves procedure in 
hiring, transferring, training, adjusting or discharging 
employes. In the hands of well trained psychiatrists. 
aware of the many variable factors affecting personnel 
and working conditions, intelligence tests become merely 
one tool, the use of which is subject to check by many 
other devices. 

The results obtained by careful study of every aspect 
of the adjustment of employes to their jobs are illus- 
trated by highly instructive case studies. Special atten- 
tion is given to failures among workers, to scientific job 
placement and guidance for young workers, to the uses 
of psychiatry in selecting executives and in industrial 
health work, to job and personnel surveys, and to the pro- 
vision of training and standards for those who interview 
and select employes. The book contains much information 
which any person may profitably apply to his job, what- 
ever its nature. A. E. S. 


J. C. PENNEY: THE MAN WITH A THOUSAND 
PARTNERS. As told to Ropert W. Bruere. New 
York, Harper and Brothers, 1931. $3.00. 


Mr. Bruere, a well-known writer on industrial subjects, 
tells here the story of J. C. Penney, the founder of the 
Penney chain of dry-goods stores, as Mr. Penney told 
it to him. 

Mr. Penney’s idea of a chain of stores in small commu- 
nities in which the manager should be a partner in the 
company, developed out of his experience as manager-part- 
ner in Kemmerer, Wyoming. The company now has about 
1,500 stores scattered over the United States. Mr. Pen- 
ney has been much interested in devising new methods 
of training clerks for executive positions, as well as in 
marketing, accounting, etc. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that when the J. C. Penney Foundation was or- 
ganized in 1926 its major interest was the application of 
“the foundation principles of Christianity” to vocational 
guidance, with the radio as its means of reaching individ- 
uals. I. M. C. 


THE LONG VIEW. Papers and Addresses by Mary 
E. Ricumonp. New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 
1930. $3.00. 

A collection of papers and addresses by the late Mary 

E. Richmond, director of the Charity Organization De- 
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partment of the Russell Sage Foundation from 1909 to 
1928. A short biographical sketch is included. These 
papers are so arranged that the development of Miss 
Richmond's attitudes and interests may be rather clearly 
traced. The subjects discussed cover a wide range, in- 
cluding the training of social workers, the relation of 


tions as a concern of social workers, cooperation between 
physicians and social workers, the place of the volunteer, 
the relation of the college and the community, the rela- 
tions of case worker and client, etc. 

This volume is of special interest to social workers 
who knew Miss Richmond but is instructive to the lay 
reader who wishes to become more familiar with family 
welfare work. LMc 


EUGENE VY. DEBS. By McAtister CoLteMANn. New 
York, Greenberg, Publisher, Inc., 1930. $3.50. 


TENTS OF THE MIGHTY. By Donatp Ricuperc. 
Chicago, Willett, Clark and Colby, 1930. $2.50. 


McAlister Coleman has written a vivid popular biog- 
raphy of the famous socialist leader. The story is inter- 
esting and stimulating. The appeal of Debs not only to 
the working class mind but to the public at large in gen- 
eral is one of the most impressive biographical facts in 
American life. 

Tents of the Mighty describes the events which changed 
Donald Richberg from “a pleasure-seeking, fairly pros- 
perous lawyer” to a leader in the Progressive movement 
of 1912 and led him to devote himself chiefly to labor 
cases. His descriptions of prominent leaders and impor- 
tant events is of general interest. 


family welfare societies to the churches, industrial condi- y 


AMERICAN FOUNDATIONS FOR SOCIAL WEL- 
FARE. Rev. ed., 1930. Compiled by Russett Sace 
FounpDaATION Liprary. New York, Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, 1930. 50 cents. 


Herein are listed and classified all the foundations 
known to the Russell Sage Foundation Library, with a 
brief description of their purposes and the types of work 
done, and in most cases, the principal officers. A list of 
community trusts is included. The classification of foun- 
dations shows that the largest number were established 
for educational work of different types, with the “gen- 
eral” group (those which engage in varied activities) a 
close second. LMC 


CHINA’S REVOLUTION FROM THE INSIDE. By 
R. Y. Lo. New York, Abingdon Press, 1930. $2.00. 


This little volume contains a brief survey of the dif- 
ferent movements comprised in the Chinese revolution as 
they appear to a Chinese Christian. The revolution, as 
Dr. Lo sees it, includes all the different native forces 
working either for social welfare or for the reconstruction 
of the government. The general reader who has but little 
time to give to the subject will find these short accounts 
of the social and governmental movements in China very 
useful. LMC q 
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